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a filth of any fines or confiscations levied as well as a substantial pro-
portion of any properly concealed. From the decisions of the so-called
Chamber of Justice there was no appeal.
This arbitrary innovation provoked a veritable reign of terror through-
out France besides paving the way for the extortion of blackmail on a
hitherto unprecedented scale. Servants threatened to expose their masters,
mistresses their lovers and even children their parents if their lips were
not promptly sealed with gold* Vigilance was exercised to prevent
suspected offenders from leaving the country in a manner reminiscent
of subsequent dictatorships; postmasters were forbidden to supply native
travellers with chaises or horses, while revenue officials incurred the
penalty of death if they travelled further than a league from their usual
places of residence. However, as often happens with enquiries of this kind,
the majority of those caught by the judicial net were the smaller fry-,
while the real rogues and thieves escaped. The inquisition conducted
with such, rigour yielded much less than was expected, although nearly
4,500 prosecutions took place in the course of twelve months, yielding
400 million livrcs. Samuel Bernard assessed himself voluntarily at 9 mil-
lions and the other loading merchant bankers followed suit in proportion,
each fearful of being denounced by his fellows for paying too little. The
court's activities tended more ami more to extract forced loans from
anyone in comfortable circumstances, all being assessed on the theory
that they had made loo much in the way of profits.
Such were the uncomfortable conditions prevailing throughout France
as John Law worked on a revision of his plans during the months im-
mediately following the rejection of his project of a state bank. In spite of
this set-back the rumour persisted throughout the winter in Paris that the
government was going to put bank-notes into circulation, and deputations
of merchants prepared to approach the Regent on the subject. What Law
now proposed was a private bank operated on the joint stock principle,
Ho \vaa prepared himself to subscribe a great part of the capital and in
any event to defray the initial overhead expenses* The issue of notes was
to bo carefully regulated, but Law maintained that the resulting increase
in the circulation of currency was bound to have a beneficial effect on
trade, as well as re-establishing confidence by the creation, of money of a
fixed value. The remittance of money from one province to another, he
urged, would be facilitated, while foreign merchants and shippers would
know where they stood when they entered into contracts which stipulated
payment in 'bank money'. Finally, he repeated the offer he had previously